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some of their co-nationals had unjustly been incor-
porated in Slovakia, the other that their promised
autonomy never materialized. This promise was not
merely a vague implication; in the Czechoslovak
Minority Treaty of September loth, 1919, a second
chapter was attached in which Ruthenian autonomy
was defined; there was to be an autonomous diet
exercising legislative power in local administrative and
cultural affairs; officials were to be chosen as far as
possible locally; there was to be a Governor nomin-
ated by the President of the Czechoslovak Republic
and responsible to the Ruthene Diet; finally Ruthenia
was to be equitably represented in the Czechoslovak
Parliament.1
It is true that the Czechs more or less administered
Carpathian Ruthenia themselves, allowing little say to
the Ruthene diet which was constituted with twelve
elected members but six Government nominees. But
the Czechs had two good excuses. Under Hungary
the province had been utterly neglected, and the
Ruthenes were mostly illiterate peasants living in
lamentably primitive conditions with a very high
birth-rate, which in itself made their education a
serious problem from the point of view of the less
prolific Slovaks and of the far more western Czechs.
Ruthenes who were fit to be officials scarcely existed,
for they had always been dealt with by Magyars if a
few of the Magyars were of Ruthene descent. Indeed
the province seemed, as it were, doped with Mag-
yarism. There were something less than 500,000
1 See text of the Minority Treaty in History of the Peace Conference 9 vol. v,
p. 461. The Czechoslovak Constitution of 1920 afterwards modified the
Treaty to some extent.